MANAGEMENT'S REPORT 
TO You 


FORECAST FOR AGRICULTURAL SHIPMENTS in June and July 
include heavy shipping of potatoes from California’s Kern and sur- 
rounding counties, cantaloupes from Imperial, Arizona, and San Joaquin 
Valleys, lettuce and other vegetables from the Salinas-Watsonville 
district. Also moderate shipping of lemons, oranges and grapefruit is 
expected from Southern California. June and July will wind up move- 
ment of sugar beets from the Imperial Valley. Harvesting of grains 
will get underway during this period with heavy movement of barley. 


NEW WAYSIDE RADIO STATIONS are scheduled to be 
installed at Imlay and Carlin, Nevada, and Surf, California. 
Additional plans call for base stations with application of radios 
io eleven switch engines at Brooklyn; four switch engines at 
Roseville and a base station with nine mobile units at Los 
Angeles and seven mobile units at West Oakland. The installa- 
tions in Los Angeles and West Oakland will be used in dispatch- 
ing service by the Stores Department. 


IN HOUSTON, our new million dollar tie treating plant is in full 
operation. Now, thanks to an involved vapor drying process, the ties 
are treated in a matter of hours, a process which formerly required 
several months. The plant, designed by the Taco Corporation of Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, is located at SP’s 35-acre wood preserving works 
where treating of cross ties and bridge timbers was previously handled. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC last month filed suits in 51 California 
counties to recover that pari of its 1958-59 county and city 
property taxes which we contend has been illegally assessed 
againet the company. In California, properties of utilities are 
assessed by the Staie Board of Equalization, although their 
taxes are paid to the cities and counties. Properties of all other 
taxpayers are assessed by county assessors. Both types of prop- 
erties are subject to the same tax rate. However, for many years, 
the State Board of Equalization has assessed utilities, including 
railroads, at 50 per cent of market value, while county assessors 
have assessed all other properties at an average ratio of only 
23.7 per cent. 
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Gold Spike Was Driven 


Amid scene of cot 


90 Years Ago This Month 


sion at Promontory, Utah, workers ready the telegraph wire 


which flashed the exciting news of the driving of the last spike to the waiting world, 


O N May 10, 1869, President U. S. 
Grant received a telegram 
which read: “The last rail is laid! 
The last spike is driven! The Pa- 
cific Railroad is completed! The 
point of junction is 1086 miles west 
of the Missouri River and 690 
miles east of Sacramento City.” 

The wire was sent from Prom- 
ontory Summit, Utah, and was 
signed by Leland Stanford, presi- 
dent of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, and by officials of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

This month we commemorate 
the 90th anniversary of that aus- 
picious event; we honor those men 
who built the first transcontinental 
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railroad in history. 

The task took six years and four 
months to complete, with the 
Union Pacific working westward 
out of Omaha and Central Pacific 
(SP’s predecessor) pushing east- 
ward from Sacramento. 

(Continued on page 6) 


THE COVER 
A CENTRAL Pactric locomo- 
tive chugs around Cape 
Horn in the Sierra Nevada, 57 


miles east of Sacramento. Cover 
picture was taken by CP pho- 
tographer Alfred Hart in 1868, 


This is early Sacramento, where the “Big Four"-—-Stanford, Huntington, Crocker and 
Hopkins—were merchants before they went into the railroad business. It was here 
that Civil Engineer Theodore Judah met with the four to plan the building of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and it was here in 1863 that the actual construction of the 
railroad was begun. You are locking at a Central Pacific train (circa 1868} coming 
in from | Street at the left and moving along Front Street. 


A Chineso tea 
carrier at the 
east portal of 
Tunnel No. 8 in 
the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. 
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Woodburning loco- 
motive and car on 
viaduct near Colfax, 
California, 56 miles 
from Sacramento. 


oO 
12) 


Scurrying Chinese laborers work with horses and dump carts on Prospect Hill cut 
about 75 miles from Sacramento. At one time more than 14,000 men, mostly 
Chinese working with meager equipment, were engaged in the gigantic project. All 
locomotives and rail, as well as most of the other equipment and materials needed 
for construction of Central Pacific were shipped 15,000 miles around Cape Horn. At 
one time there were thirty ships on the high seas loaded with railroad materials. 
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Here is the first building erected by the 
Central Pacific when construction started 
in Sacramento in 1663. For many months 
it was the only building owned by the 
company except the offices maintained 
by the “Big Four" on K Strect. The little 
shack served as a work shop, and too! 
shop, and was also the first ticket office 
when the first section of the railroad was 
opened to Rocklin in 1864. 


Leaders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad were four Sacramento 
merchants, who at the beginning 
were armed with little more than 
limitless faith in their ability to 
build the railroad. 


These four—Leland Stanford, 
Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins 
and C. P. Huntington—were con- 
vinced by a brilliant young engi- 
neer, Theodore Judah, that rails 
could be built across the “impassa- 
ble” Sierra Nevada. 


From the San Joaquin and Sac- 
ramento valleys on the west the 
Sierra bulged out 100 miles wide 
across California—one hundred 
miles of sheer-sided granite peaks, 
of boulder-studded meadows, of 
thundering-glacier fed rivers. But 
Judah claimed the range could be 
crossed at Donner’s Summit, along 
a line from Colfax through Dutch 
Flat and Emigrant Gap. 
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History has proved the visionary 
Judah was right. 

On July 8, 1863, Leland Stan- 
ford broke ground at Sacramento 
with a silver spade; construction 
of the Central Pacific was begun. 

The men of Central Pacific met 
the mountains and they matched 
them. 

And those of our company who 
followed in their footsteps helped 
to develop and colonize the mighty 
West, carrying on the heritage be- 
queathed them by their pioneering 
predecessors, 

The deeds of those thousands of 
men and women who have worked 
for Southern Pacific the past 
ninety years illuminate the pages 
of American history: Dreamers and 
do-ers of SP have combined to 
produce one of the most progres- 
sive transportation systems in the 
world, We’re still pioneering. 


A Central Pacific construction train 
moves through Powder Bluff, Nevada, at 
the west end of Ten Mile Canyon, 430 
miles from Sacramento (circa 1868) 
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Great-Grandfather 
Of SP Employe Was 


ye ° 
Jupiter’ Engineer 
HE OSOTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
driving of the “Golden Spike” 
has special meaning for Houston 
Lashus, a 23-year-old SP technical 
engineering student at Oakland. 

His great-grandfather, George W. 
Lashus, was an engineer on the 
“Jupiter,” the Central Pacific loco- 
motive which took part in the “last 
spike” ceremonies. 

And his grandfather, George A. 
Lashus, was an engineer on the 
Salt Lake Division. 

Houston’s father, Harvey A. 
Lashus, a veteran of 4] years with 
Southern Pacific, is currently as- 
sistant ghief clerk, auditor of pay 
roll accounts, in the San Fran- 
cisco General Office. 

Houston’s mother, Theresa, was 
a comptometer operator for South- 
ern Pacific at Ogden from 1920 to 
1930. 

After reading the numerous rec- 
ords and articles written about 
George W. Lashus, and listening 
to family members relate anecdotes 
about him, Houston has come to 
the conclusion that his great-grand- 
father was quite a colorful char- 
acter. And we agree. 

The pioneer Lashus was born in 
Maine in 1842, At the age of 19 he 
joined the Third Marine Volun- 
teers and fought in the Civil War. 

After mustering out of the Union 
army he found peacetime in New 
England too monotonous, so he 
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packed up and headed for the west- 
ern frontier. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, he got a 
job as fireman with the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad which was building 
toward California. 

Houston especially remembers 
the story of how, when working 
for the UP, his great-grandfather 
laid off from a trip one day. That 
day, the train he was supposed to 
be working on was attacked by In- 
dians and the entire crew was 
massacred. 

Lashus didn’t stay long with UP. 
They weren’t moving westward fast 
enough to suit him. When the line 
was built as far as Rawlins, 
Wyoming, he quit his job and 
headed west on his own. 

When he arrived in Sacramento 
he went to work as a machinist for 
the Central Pacific. In 1868 he was 
promoted to locomotive engineer. 

After seeing the gold spike 
driven at Promontory, Lashus 
moved to Ogden as roundhouse 
foreman. 

In 1867 his strong urge for ad- 
venture again took over. He re- 
tired from railroad service, went 
into the livery stable business for 
awhile and then headed for Alaska 
to explore the newest frontier. 

But that wasn’t the end of rail- 
roading for this family. Until 
now, four generations of the 
Lashus family have worked for 
Southern Pacific—and they are not 
through yet. 
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P. J. Kendall 
Retires After 
40 Years’ Service 


J. KENDALL, vice president 

* and general auditor of South- 
ern Pacific Company, and con- 
troller for SP Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, retired April 30 after 
serving 40 years with the railroad’s 
accounting department. 

Kendall was named vice presi- 
dent of the railroad in 1955. 

A recognized leader in nation- 
wide railroad accounting affairs, 
Kendall has been chairman of the 
important committee on simplifica- 
tion of clerical work of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads 
(AAR) for the past three years. 
He also served as chairman of the 
AAR’s accounting division, which 
coordinates the accounting affairs 


of the nation’s railroads. 

Kendall is director of the Em- 
ployes Mutual Benefit Association, 
an SP employes’ organization, and 
was a member of the company’s 
standing committee on public and 
employe relations. 

Among his affiliations are mem- 
berships in the Press and Union 
League and Commercial Club of 
San Francisco and the Elks Club 
of Alameda. 

Kendall is one of the few top 
SP officers who spent his entire 
career at the company’s headquar- 
ters in San Francisco — all, that is, 
but some 50,000 miles a year he 
spent traveling about the U.S. on 
business. 

What will he do now? Travel, 
for one thing, says Kendall. 

“This time, though, I hope to do 
some of it outside the country.” 


Retires After Serving 

Under Five Treasurers 

R W. Barnett, assistant cashier 
* in the Treasurer’s office at 

Houston, made news when he re- 

tired recently. 

During his 43 years with SP’s 
Texas and Louisiana Lines Barnett 
has worked under five treasurers, 
C. B. Udell, O. M. Longnecker, 
J. C. Gainey, G. B. Herbert and 
the present treasurer, J. E. Echols. 
All but Mr. Echols have retired 
since Mr. Bamett started work as 
a clerk at Houston on April 1, 
1916. Three of the former treas- 
urers, Messrs. Longnecker, Gainey 
and Herbert are still enjoying their 
retirements. Mr. Udell died sev- 
eral years ago. 
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U. E. Nordeen Named 
SP General Auditor 


HE APPOINTMENT of U. E. Nor- 

deen as general auditor of 
Southern Pacific Company was an- 
nounced last month by President 
D. J. Russell. 

Nordeen, who has been assistant 
general auditor of the railroad 
since 1945, took charge of the 
company’s huge accounting de- 
partment on May 1. He succeeds 
P. J. Kendall who retired. 

After serving with the army in 
France during World War I, Nor- 
deen joined SP as a clerk in 1921. 
He advanced through 4 number of 
important positions in the account- 
ing department, being appcinted 
assistant to general auditor in 
1939 and auditor of disbursements 
in 1942, 

H. A. Nelson, formerly auditor 
of miscellaneous accounts, has been 
named to succeed Nordeen. Nelson 
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began SP service in 1927 as a file 
clerk, He advanced through various 
positions in the accounting depart- 
ment and was named anditor of 
miscellaneous accounts in 1955. 
George Trabert, formerly audi- 
tor of passenger accounts, succeeds 
Nelson. Trabert joined SP in 1922 
and worked his way up through the 
ranks to become auditor of passen- 
ger accounts in October, 1955. 


Becker Retires 
From PFE Service 


aciric Fruir Express an- 

nounced the retirement of 
W. E. “Wally” Becker, superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, and the promo- 
tion of Max W. Read from assist- 
ant superintendent to succeed him. 


Becker was first employed by 
PFE as a yard clerk and assistant 
agent at Colton in 1917. Following 
military service with the U.S. 
Army in Europe in 1918-19 he re- 
turned to the Colton jab but soon 
moved on to positions as agent at 
Milford, Utah, and El Paso, Texas. 
He was promoted to district agent 
for Tucson and Phoenix in 1927. 

He returned to California in 
1938 as assistant superintendent at 
Salinas, was made superintendent 
there in 1942, and came to Los An- 
geles as superintendent in 1949. 


Read has been assistant superin- 
tendent at Los Angeles since 1951. 


He is being succeeded as as- 
sistant superintendent by R. W. 
Torassa, promoted from district 
agent at Fresno. 


Stages Comebac 


HIS spring Southern Califor- 

nia’s lush Orange County is 
providing its more inquisitive 
visitors with evidence of an agri- 
cultural renaissance. 

As curious tourists turn off Pa- 
cific Coast Highway at Huntington 
Beach they run abruptly into a 
giant green carpet of carefully 
tended fields — hundreds of acres 
of celery stretching between the 
hills of oil wells and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Just twenty years ago Orange 
County farmers generally agreed 
that the profitable production of 
celery had ended. Defeated by an 
uncontrollable _ vegetable disease 
called mosaic, they turned to 
other, unafflicted crops. 

Leader in today’s Orange 
County celery comeback is Chico 
Farms, Inc., headquartered at 
Wintersburg, near Huntington 
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In Los Angeles Area 


Beach. Shipping more than 1,000 
refrigerator carloads of celery a 
year, Chico Farms is served with 
a double-track spur by Southern 
Pacific’s southern California affili- 
ate, Pacific Electric Railway. And 
tending to the job of seeing that 
the Farm gets quick and efficient 
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transportation for the perishables 
are Hank Freeman, district freight 
and passenger agent, and George 
K. Moran, assistant district freight 
and passenger agent, both of Santa 
Ana’s joint SP-PE office. 

A big help to Orange County’s 
celery revival: Growers have the 
advantage of a double season be- 
cause of excellent climate. Winter 
celery, planted in late August, is 
harvested beginning in December 
and continuing through February. 
Immediately thereafter (March 1) 
the spring season commences and 
lasts until the final days of July. 

With its 500 acres of celery 
fields under full cultivation, the 
Chico Farms packing plant loads 
an average of 10 Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press cars a day. At peak produc- 
tion it runs out 15 cars, or 6,500 
crates of celery every day. This 
season, for the first time, the Farm 
will begin to produce its own ice 
for the refrigerator cars, spraying 
the crushed ice-snow into loaded 
cars at the rate of seventy 300- 
pound blocks per car. 

“We have two methods of sales,” 
points out Bob Falke, assistant 
sales manager for the Farms. “One 
is to brokerages throughout the 
country, who in turn sell to public 
markets; the second is directly to 
chain stores, primarily in the East. 
We do about 70% of our total 
business with these chain stores. 

The spring crop is planted in 
late January and early February. 
The Japanese planters put in seed- 
lings purchased jn flats from com- 
mercial greenhouses. A good 
worker will plant 90 flats a day, or 
9,900 seedlings. 
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Immediately after planting, the 
young celery shoots are irrigated 
and then spread with natural fer- 
tilizer —- 850 cubic feet per acre. 
Three or four weeks later the fields 
are again fertilized, this time with 
two tons of chemical fertilizer an 
acre. Within 90 to 95 days after 
planting the crop is ready to har- 
vest, 

The celery is harvested by hand. 
The stalks are crated in the field 
and trucked to the packing plant. 
There they are dumped into a long 
metal trough of water. The celery 
then begins a conveyor-belt jour- 
ney through the various opera- 
tions of the plant: First it is 
washed —- once in a cold-water 
bath and then by pressure washer 
— then trimmed, sorted to size 
and packed. 


Calling on Bob Falke (right} of 
Chico Farms is SP's George 

Moran {loft} and Hank 
Freeman. 
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CELERY 1S DEFTLY TRIMMED. 


As the stalks move along the 
packing belt they are sorted into 
five different grades according to 
size. Sizes are indicated by the 
numbers of 14, 2, 214, 3, 4; these 
numbers refer to the number of 
dozens of stalks packed in each 
crate. The packed crates continue 
by conveyor to the nailing ma- 
chine and then are labeled and 
loaded into waiting PFE reefers. 
Crates weigh about 6214 pounds. 

Another leader in Orange 
County’s celery production is Saki- 
oka Farms, on an SP spur. The 
Sakioka firm also has a plant in 
Culver City, served by Pacific 
Electric. Other large farms in the 
Los Angeles area include Dear- 
dorff-Jackson, Inc., at Oxnard, 
Santa Monica and West Los An- 
geles; and Western Marketing Co. 
at Compton. SP also serves many 
other large celery farms in south- 
ern California’s productive Santa 
Maria and imperial Valleys. 
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Year Reviewed By 
EMBA At Annual Meet 


tT irs 76th annual meeting in 

San Francisco recently, the Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific Railroad 
Employes’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion announced the highlights of 
the Association’s operations for 
the past year. The Association’s 
assets now total $3,545,122 all of 
which is invested either in United 
States Bonds or deposited in sav- 
ings accounts in various banks. In 
1958 the Association paid $280,- 
500 to the sarvivors of 194 deced- 
ents. Dues from members both in 
service and those who were at one 
time employes of our company, 
amounted to $371,571, an increase 
of $7,958 over the previous year’s 
receipts. 


SP Men Take Honors 
In AAR Essay Contest 


Tr SP men, Raymond Keller, 

secretary to purchasing agent, 
Houston, and John M. Rosshirt, 
head buyer, Purchasing Depart- 
ment, San Francisco, were top win- 
ners in the annual essay contest 
conducted by the Purchasing and 
Stores Division of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

Keller and Rosshirt have been 
invited to present their essays at 
the 1959 annual meeting of the 
Division in Chicago June 8-10. 


Walter C. Brown, assistant 
to the general manager of the Peta- 
luma and Santa Rosa Railroad 
Company, retired April 30 after 
47 years’ service. M. H. Whitney, 
has been appointed general agent, 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad. 
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Frank Molloy Retires; 
W. 0. Brown Moves Up 


preasx E, Mou.oy, superintend- 

ent of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment in Sacramento, retired March 
31, ending 46 years of railroad 
service. 

W. O. Brown, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the Mechani- 
cal Department in Sacramento, 
was named to succeed Molloy. 

Molloy started his career as ma- 
chinist_ apprentice with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad in 1913. After 
serving in various positions on 
that and other. roads he came to 
work for Southern Pacific in 1925. 


Prior to being named superin- 
tendent of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, he served as air brake fore- 
man, roundhouse foreman, master 
mechanic and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Motive Power (Me- 
chanical) Department, at Sacra- 
mento. 


Brown joined SP as an appren- 
lice machinist at Houston in 1934. 
During succeeding years he served 
as inspector for SP equipment be- 
ing built in the east as well as in 
our shops. In 1944 he was named, 
assistant master mechanic at Rose- 
ville and later served as master 
mechanic at Dunsmuir and Brook- 
lyn. He became assistant superin- 
tendent of the Motive Power De- 
partment at Sacramento in 1951. 


Appointed to succeed Brown as 
assistant superintendent of the Me- 
chanical Department in Sacra- 
mento was H. T, Ankerson, former 
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FRANK E. MOLLOY 


master mechanic at San Francisco. 
His first railroad job was as a 
machinist apprentice with the old 
El Paso and Southwestern at El 
Paso in 1918. During his career 
with SP he has held the positions 
of lead machinist, foreman, gen- 
era] foreman, assistant master me- 
chanic, and master mechanic at 
various locations on Southern Pa- 
cific. He also served in WW I and 
Korea with the 713th Engineer 
Railway Battalion as Lt. Colonel. 


W. 0, BROWN 
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JUAN GRANILLO 


Tucson Gardener 
Retires After 46 Years 


UAN J. GRANILLO has retired 

after 46 years of service. But 

the results of his work will be ad- 
mired for generations to come. 

Juan was gardener at the SP 
Hospital in Tucson. On the 
grounds which he tended grow 
such exotic plants as cork trees 
from Spain, cypress from Italy, 
palm trees, roses and scores of 
other blossoms. And the only mag- 
nolia tree that has done well in 
Tucson is located on the hospital 
grounds. 

The numerous patients who 
have enjoyed the beauty of the 
grounds while convalescing at the 
hospital, as well as the thousands 
of passersby who pause to admire 
the park, will attest that Juan has 
done a fine job. 

He has three sons who work for 
Southern Pacific and one of them, 
Francisco, has taken over the job 
of gardener to carry on the work 
his father did so well. 
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SP Woman Aids 
Grieving Mother 
Q)Prestunrmies to offer a helping 
hand to someone do not al- 
ways occur under the most pleas- 
ant circumstances. Sometimes the 
situation is heart breaking. This 
was the way Winnie Hoon, tele- 
phone clerk at Colton, felt when 
she arrived at work one morning. 

The Golden State had just 
pulled into Colton station, carry- 
ing among its passengers Mrs. 
Jack Alexander who had been 
bringing her three-year-old daugh- 
ter, Lori Marie, from Phoenix, to 
the City of Hope Hospital at Duarte 
for emergency treatment of leuke- 
mia. But shortly before the train 
arrived at Colton — Lori passed 
away. 

Shaken with grief, a stranger in 
a strange city, Mrs. Alexander was 
virtually helpless as she stepped 
from the train. Winnie Hoon, real- 
izing the mother’s confusion, 
stepped forward to offer her home, 
her car and whatever help possible. 
First, she took Mrs. Alexander 
home for a chance to recover, rest 
and have breakfast. Then Mrs. 
Hoon assisted in making the neces- 
sary mortuary arrangements, con- 
tacted the City of Hope, helped 
Mrs. Alexander place a call to her 
husband at Phoenix and drove her 
to the Immaculate Conception 
Catholie Church. 

Later, as Mr. and Mrs. Alexan- 
der prepared to leave, Winnie 
Hoon said goodbye to them, grate- 
ful that she had been able to be of 
help, but feeling personally the 
heartbreak the two parents carried 
with them. 
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CALISTOGA 


A THREE-TRACK switching yard, a 
small office and a storage 

building — that’s Lombard, a sta- 

tion on our Western Division. 

There are no stores, no homes, 
not a hint of a town. But the insig- 
nificant appearance of this place 
is deceiving. Each month some 
12,000 freight cars pass through 
Lombard. 

Why is this lonely little place 
such a hub of activity? Take a look 
at the map above! You'll see that 
Lombard is the junction point for 
three of our busy Western Divi- 
sion branch lines — the Vallejo, 
Scheliville and Calistoga branches. 

Some of California’s most beau- 
tiful scenery lies along our Calis- 
toga line which runs through the 
Napa Valley. This is one of the 
nation’s most famous wine centers, 
where hillsides are green and fer- 
tile and immense vineyards stretch 
for miles, their knotty grapevines 
standing row after row like soldiers 
at attention. 

Each night an SP freight train 
winds its way up the valley, pass- 
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ing gateposts draped with purple 
wisteria and surrounded by or- 
chards of fruit and nut trees. 

Continuing north, the train 
passes huge castle-like wineries 
built of stone and covered with 
green veils of ivy. 

Spotting empties and delivering 
loaded cars along the way, the 
train ends its northbound journey 
at Calistoga, then turns back and 
starts its return trip down the val- 


LOMBARD—Where Branch Lines Meet 
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SCHELLVILLE—NWP-SP Transfer Point 


ley. Its cargo depends on the sea- 
son. From November to mid-Feb- 
ruary there will be covered hop- 
pers full of walnuts on their way 
to Modesto for packaging. 

There will be cars of bottled 
wine headed for the east coast. 
Wine shipments are especially 
heavy in the fall and just prior to 
the holidays. 

The largest volume of business 
on the Calistoga branch comes 
from Kaiser’s fabricating plant at 
Rocktram. Here, metal pipe is 
manufactured for use throughout 
the world and shipped via our 
lines at a rate of 400 to 600 flat 
cars a month, 


The Vallejo branch extends 
it) 


from the San Pablo Bay eight 
miles north to Lombard. Two 
trains make the round trip each 
day serving the Mare Island Naval 
Base, a large General Mills plant 
and other shippers along the line. 

As far as traffic is concerned, 
the busiest of the three branches is 
Schellville. It is the transfer point 
between Southern Pacific and our 
subsidiary, the Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Approximately 10,000 cars a 
month interchange at Schellville. 
The majority of the loaded out- 
bound cars are filled with lumber 
from the redwood empire of north- 
western California. 

To take care of this fast moving 
transfer operation at Schellville we 


This train crow is having lunch in the com- 
missary cat at Schellville before making 
their run back to Roseville. They are 
(I tor) Brakeman Don Hegarty, Brake- 
man W. J. Smart, Conductor E..B. Me- 
Daniel, Engineer Lloyd Storck and Fire- 
man Joseph Cardenas. 
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Southern Pacific and Northwestern Pa- 
cific trainmasters meet at Schellville, june- 
tion point of the two railroads, Shown 
(I tor) are NWP Trainmaster Gerald 
Fostine, NWP Assistant Trainmaster 
Eugene Shipley and Southern Pacific 
Trainmaster Don Futk. 


have a four-track yard. Each track 
accommodates about 120 cars. 

Since the Schellville station is 
several miles from the nearest town, 
a commissary car provides meals 
for SP and NWP operating people 
who meet there. 

To a non-railroader passing by, 
our facilities at Schellville and 
Lombard appear as just a number 
of tracks and ‘a few yellow build- 
ings—but to Southern Pacific these 
lonely crossroads are a vital part of 
the railroad system. 


Metal pipe is loaded on 
flat cars at Kaiser's plant 
in Rocktram, The tun- 
nel liners, shown above 
ready for shipping, are 
13” 6” in diameter. 


First on deck during the "“face-lifting™ is 
a thorough scrubbing of the interior walls, 
ceilings and floors, Above, Painter- 
Helper Sebastian Aguilar applies the 
soap and water to one of our commute 
coaches. At right, Passenger Carman 
John Vatentich molds putty into place 
before replacing the glass in o new win- 
dow sash. All coaches entering the shop 
are renovated to like-new condition, 


Upholsterer Ro- 
land Rue puts 
finishing touches 
on one of the 
Daylight cush- 
ions. Shopping 
includes recover- 
ing all badly 
worn seats and 
arm rests. 


Clean 'em Up — Fix'em Up 


Our stepped-up program of refurbishing and renovating passenger cars is in full 
swing in SP shops at Bayshore, Sacramento and Los Angeles. To show Bulletin 
readers just what goes on during such “sprucing up” operations we visited the 
Bayshore shops. Here’s what we saw. 


Seats not in need of reupholstering are 
vacuumed and carefully dry cleaned. At 
left, Upholsterer-helper John Urrutia 
readies a cushion for cleaning. Painter 
Charles Hajek {right}, mans fhe spray 
gun which is used to give all fans, ventila- 
tors and other interior car parts a coat of 
synthetic enamel, 


Passenger Carman Emmanuel Aquilina 
(above) replaces a worn window shade 
in one of the Daylight cars. All seats are 
stripped from the coaches before the 
renovating begins. : 
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Little League Baseball 


I" WAS THE first meeting for boys 

interested in playing Little 
League Baseball. Team managers 
were separating the young candi- 
dates by position. Boys interested 
in trying out for first base were 
asked to line up in one place, sec- 
ond basemen in another place, and 
so forth. Catchers and pitchers 
were called out last. That left only 
one little fella, aged 8, standing 
alone and confused. As a manager 
approached him, the would-be 
rookie piped up, “Hey, mister, 
where do the hitters go?” 

The rules were explained to the 
little beginner and he is now on a 
team. He and nearly a million 
other boys between the ages of 8 
and 12, members of the Little 
Leagues, are happily playing base- 
ball these days, just like their 
grownup counterparts, the big 
league players. 

National headquarters of the or- 
ganization at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, reports that an all-time 
record of nearly 5,000 leagues 
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have been franchised for play 
this year throughout the United 
States, and in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, Morocco 
and the Philippines. 

Little League baseball is many 
things to many people. For the 
eager youngster with a new bat, a 
shiny new glove, and his own uni- 
form, it is the Big Dream come 
true. For the boy’s father and 
mother and the countless thou- 
sands of volunteer adults, it is the 
opportunity to bring lasting bene- 
fits to the community and the 
youth of the nation. 

Along our railroad, Southern 
Pacific people are devoting their 
spare hours these months to make 
Little League Baseball a success in 
their neighborhoods. They work 
in various capacities as team or- 
ganizers, managers, coaches, um- 
pires and scorers. 

Aman by the name of Carl Stotz 
dreamed up the idea of Little 
League Baseball one day in 1939 
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when his two 11-year-old nephews 
complained that the “big guys” 
wouldn’t let the younger ones play 
with them. Stotz thought that was 
unfair, so he organized three 
teams of boys between the ages of 
8 and 12, and then persuaded a 
local merchant to contribute $35 
for equipment. 


That was the beginning. Now 
look what Stotz has wrought. To- 
day, Little League Baseball draws 
a greater attendance than regular 
baseball, and possibly has done 
more to keep youngsters off the 
street than any youth program in 
history. 


Adults enjoy working with the 
boys and seeing the tangible re- 
sults of their efforts. As Machinist 
Joseph Gaspar, Los Angeles Shops, 
says, “The time and effort spent by 
all fathers, to my way of thinking, 
is well spent. This program has 
helped many boys to become better 
sports, better citizens, and to build 
better bodies.” 


Below are listed names of just a 
few SP men who are engaged in 


Little League Baseball activities. 


To each of them goes our heartiest 
wishes for a ripsnortin’ season— 
and may the best teams win! 


Shasta Division: C. E. Cariquist, C. D, 
Gordon, C. T. Flowers, W. S. Anderson, 
E. Dains and 8, H. Fischer; San Joaquin 
Division: W. J. Kramer, C. F. Kitchens 
and B. Duggan; Los Angeles Division: 
C. W. Zies, C. E. Kelley, Big Boy Cude, 
B. A. Power, W. J. Graepp, J. H. Pruett, 
Jr., and C. Braskett; Sacramento Divi- 
sion: W. C. Sebring, C. H. Ludwig, J. 
Podva, E. F. Schauer, R. E. Shelton, S, 
Trillo, F. S, Dichiara, F. L. White, R. L. 
Crawford, E. Fontana, B. Barnes, W. 
Jerome, W. Merva and A. Barber; Port- 
land Division: E. D. Hayden, A. Ceglie, 
W. D. Jaynes, G. Schilling, C. R. Griffin, 
E. E. Strong, H. J. Kropp, L. Hummel, 
R. K. May, L. Covert, E. Faust, A. Peters 
and C. Stacy; Tucson Division: H. L. 
Acuna, D. Baird, P. Vilbrandt, J. Met- 
tler, M. Mares, B. Crowell, B. Tate, D. 
Johnson and C. E. Spencer. 


Coast Division: Dick Stewart; Sacra- 
mento Shops: P. J. Schoer, E. Gallacher, 
W. Botelli, E. W. Tozier and V. Giar- 
mona; Los Angeles Shops: G. Grimaud, 
J. R. Underwood, H. Greenwell, J. 
Lieber, D. Schleicher, F. Perez, J. Gas- 
par, R. Martinez and P. Caliguire; Pur- 
chasing & Stores: R. Balanesi, C. E. 
Tuthill and B. Pennington; General 
Office: L. A. Cassinelli, R. G. Martin; 
Pacific Motor Trucking: C. D. Calkins 
and E, Sharon; Northwestern Pacific: 
S. J. Stuart, B. F. Courtz, R. Campagna, 
E. Vigno and R. Albertini. 


Second of a Series: 


a 


Mims GoopyEaR was born in 

Connecticut 142 years ago— 
February 24, 1817, to be exact. His 
parents were farmers. 

When he was two years old he 
was left an orphan. When he was 
ten he was “bound out” for six 
years to a Connecticut farmer. 

While he was tilling the New 
England soil the young red headed 
lad thought of the western frontier. 
The stories which filtered back to 
the east about the land of oppor- 
tunity and excitement stirred his 
imagination. 

When he completed his term as 
a farm servant he began working 
his way west. In April, 1836, near 
Fort Leavenworth, he met up with 
the Marcus Whitman party and 
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Cities Served by Southern Pacific 


The Story of Ogden 


was accepted as a member of the 
Oregon-bound group. 

Whitman’s party was deter- 
mined to take the first wagon 
through to the Pacific Coast but by 
the time the wagon train reached 
Fort Hall, Idaho, Goodyear had 
had enough of wagon traveling. He 
stayed there working at the fort 
for a while and then later began 
trapping throughout the surround- 
ing areas, 

But a few years later his fond- 
ness for life as a wandering trapper 
‘gave way to his love for an Indian 
girl, the daughter of a Ute chief. 

He took his new bride to a site 
at the foot of the Wasatclf Moun- 
tains where the Weber and Ogden 
Rivers joined. There he cut down 
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trees and built a log cabin. 


That was the beginning of 
Ogden—a city which today has 
some 69,000 people. 

Two years after Goodyear built 

-his cabin the Mormons arrived. 

They bought his land and livestock 

and settled there. This religious 

i group played an important part in 

: the development of Utah. At the 

a present time 60 per cent of Og- 
‘ den’s population is Mormon. 

The most significant event in the 
history of Ogden was the coming 
of the railroad. The first train 
steamed into the city in March, 
1869. A loud brass band weleomed 
its arrival. And there was a parade 
and speeches to herald the iron 
monster. The whole populace of 
Ogden, dressed in their Sunday 
best, were on hand for the celebra- 
tion. The engineer blew the 
whistle, yanked a steam valve and 
said he was going to “turn the 


Utah's oldest log cabin built by Miles 
Goodyear about 1841 still stands. It 
is located on the Tabernacle Square 
Grounds in Ogden. 
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One of the most beautiful buildings in the 
state of Utah is the new Mormon Taber- 
nacle at Ogden. Its imposing steeple 
towers 165 feet in the air, An outstanding 
feature of the Tabernacle is its pipe 
organ which is valued at $50,000. 


train around.” Everyone scram- 
bled for safety and many in their 
fright ran right through a near-by 
slough, ruining their Sunday 
clothes. Some of the terrified chil- 
dren were not found until evening. 

Soon after the railroad came to 
Ogden and the historic race to 
build the transcontinental railroad 
ended with the Union Pacific meet- 
ing the Central Pacific at Promon- 
tory, the junction point was moved 
to Ogden. And from that time until 
the present railroading has been 
an important part of the city’s 
economy. 

Over 1200 SP men and women 
are citizens of the Ogden area. 
They like Ogden with its snow 
capped mountains and many color- 
ful parks. They like its crisp winter 
mornings and its balmy summer 
evenings. This same feeling seems 
to be common among Ogdenites 
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since 94 per cent of the population 
are native born. And 59 per cen 
own their own homes. ; 

In addition to the three railroads 
serving Ogden which contribute 
so much to ils economy, the area 
has realized a tremendous growth 
from new resources and industries. 
In terms of varieties of minerals 
produced, Utah is surpassed by no 
other state in the union. And 
manufacturers have rapidly dis- 
covered the advantages of estab- 
lishing facilities in the immediate 
area to process and fabricate the 
wealth of available raw materials. 
In recent years a multimillion dol- 
lar plant was constructed to manu- 
facture jet engines. 

Agriculture also is an important 
part of Ogden’s economy. Its live- 
stock yard ranks among the na- 
tion’s major livestock markets. 
And surrounding farms raise an 
abundance of tomatoes, peas, pota- 
toes and other vegetables. 


Gleaming giant grain elevators 
dot Ogden’s skyline signifying a 
multimillion dollar grain and feed 
industry. 

For scenery and recreation na- 
ture was kind to the Ogden area. 
Just 12 miles from the city, through 
beautiful Ogden Canyon, is Snow 
Basin where skiing is at its best. 
The nearness of this fine winter 
recreation area probably accounts 
for almost every child in the city 
being an avid skier. 

The area-is also very attractive 
to the fisherman. Two mountain 
streams afford fine trout fishing. 
And for the hunter there is deer, 
elk, ducks, geese and pheasants. 

With all these things taken into 
consideration, plus the fact that in 
its growth the city has never lost 
its small town friendliness, it’s easy 
to see why SP men and women and 
other citizens think of Ogden as 
“one of America’s most liveable 
cities.” 


Get off my back! An action packed rodeo is part of Ogden's annual Pioneer Days 
celebration. Other festivities include pageants and parades. Pioneer Days has been 
celebrated in Ogden since 1934 and is centered upon the 24th of July, the Mormon 
day of observance of the entrance of Brigham Young into the Groat Salt Lake Valley. 
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PMT Drivers Point The Way To Safety 


E HAD A long talk the other 
day with Clay Calkins, man- 
ager of safety and personnel, Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company. 
Like many other safety leaders 
throughout the country, Calkins is 
concerned with the increasing 
number of off-duty auto accidents. 
We mentioned that PMT drivers 
had an enviable safety record — 
and we wondered if Clay could 
give us some of their pointers 
about safe driving that we could 
pass along. He said he would be 
happy to. And here they are: 

1. Know your automobile 
is mechanically right. Have it 
inspected and lubricated regu- 
larly. Check your brakes, 
lights, steering mechanism, 
and tires carefully. 

2. Recognize the fact once 
and for all that you can’t stop 
on a dime even under perfect 
conditions. The best you ean 
do at 20 miles per hour is to 
stop in 40 to 45 feet. Always 
remember stopping distance is 
the sum of your reaction time 
and braking distance and that 
it is far greater than you prob- 
ably believe. Stopping dis- 
tance each time you double 
your speed is four times 
greater. At 60 MPH it’s 240 
feet and more. Speed control 
for conditions encountered is 
a must. 

3. Get in the habit of look- 
ing far ahead and moving 
your head and eyes all around 
you for “tip offs” as to what 
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the other drivers are geing to 
do, Fixing your eyes on the 
stop light of the vehicle ahead 
in traffic is deadly because by 
so doing you lose the big traffic 
picture you need to avoid 
emergencies. 

4, Never assume you have 
the right-of-way, at intersec- 
tions, corners, ete. The right- 
of-way has to be given you by 
someone else to be yours—no 
law really gives it te you and 
remember, at intersections, 
the car you let cross first, can’t 
strike you. 

5. Recognize your physical 
limitations. Your eyes must be 
reasonably good to see the 
hazards of modern traffic. If 
you wear glasses don’t wait un- 
til you can’t see before you 
change them. On long trips 
stop now and then, get out, 
stretch, rest, exercise, so you 
can ‘keep alert and your mind 
on your driving. 

6. After dark, slow down. 
No one can see as well at dusk 
or after dark as he can during 
the day. If we could, two-thirds 
of the serious accidents 
wouldn’t occur during hours 
of darkness. 

The 920 Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company drivers who this year 
earned National Safety Council 
Safe Driver awards, say, “Take 
a good look at the fellow behind 
the steering wheel of your car be- 
cause he is the only one you can 
depend on to drive safely.” 
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South Pole Saga 


SP Intern Finds Adventure 
At Rugged Antarctica Outpost 


T THE VERY bottom of the world 

where winds roar at 250 miles 

per hour, where snow piles to 85- 

foot depths and the temperature 

bounces around 80 degrees below 
zero — that’s Antarctica. 

For Dr. Vernon Houk, who in- 
terned at our General Hospital in 
San Francisco, this world of ice 
and snow -was “home” while he 
participated in the International 
Geophysical Year. 

After completing his internship 
at our hospital Dr. Houk entered 
service with the US Navy. Follow- 
ing duty in Hawaii he was sent to 
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Davisville, Rhode Island, where he 
organized and trained corpsmen, 
assembled medical supplies and 
learned the technique of parachute 
jumping. 

Then he and 17 other partici- 
pants were flown to McMurdo 
Base at the South Pole where he 
relieved the officer in charge and 
took command of the base. 

Before the weather completely 
closed in with its raging winds and 
blinding snows the base was 
visited by an eminent geologist 
who was trying to determine the 
existence of a rock layer beneath 
the South Pole. 
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The next visitor was a scientist 
who, with Dr. Houk’s help, se- 
cured prehistoric bacteria from 
ancient encrusted snow and ice. 


The arrival of another party 
brought the population up to 27 
men and 19 dogs— all living in 
quarters designed to accommodate 
only 18 men. 

During the time of the -80° 
weather they were confined to a 
space about 300 feet by 150 feet. 
A radio provided their only con- 
tact with the outside world. 

These men in their frigid out- 
post of civilization were extremely 
grateful to W. Lloyd Townsley, an 
Oakland, California, ham radio 
operator, Each week, when recep- 
tion was possible, he contacted the 
little group and made telephone 
patches (a telephone hookup with 
the radio) so that the men could 
personally talk to their families 
and friends anywhere in the 
United States. 


To obtain water the men had to 
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dig up snow and melt it. Warm 
baths with an unlimited quantity 
of water was only something to 
dream of. And surprising as it 
may seem, the food they craved 
were such jtems as corn flakes and 
celery, common in the States but 
unavailable in the far off land of 
ice. 

With the coming of November 
it was daylight for 24 hours a 
day and the weather warmed to 40 
degrees below zero. The men were 
then able to venture outside, 
dressed in 30 to 40 pounds of 
clothing. 

Planes began to make air drops 
of supplies and equipment for the 
men who would be stationed there 
the coming year. Dr, Houk said 
they worked 20 and 22 hours out 
of the 24 retrieving this material. 
There were heartbreaking experi- 
ences such as watching a large 
mail sack split in the air and seeing 
the long-awaited letters from home 
blown away never to be found. 

The men’s next major .task, 
which involved a lot of hard 
manual labor, was the construc- 
tion of a runway to accommodate 
the large planes which were soon 
to arrive bringing new men and 
taking Dr. Houk and his group 
out. 

With their job done and their 
replacements having arrived, Dr. 
Houk’s group boarded a plane 
headed for New Zealand. But one 
more incident was still to happen 
to add to their experiences. The 
plane developed engine trouble 
and, to lighten the load, all their 
personal possessions had to be 
thrown out. 
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>» CONGRATULATIONS, GENTLEMEN, Retir- 
ing recently were William Brennan (left), 
district roud foreman of engines, Sacra- 
mento Division, who served Southern 
Pacific 46 years; and Rodney McCalley, 
engineer, Portland Division, who retired 
after 49 years’ service with our company. 


bE. G. SCHOLZ, supervising accountant, 
Auditor of Disbursements, General Office, 
retired this month after 47 years’ service 
with Southern Pacific. 


4 HARRISON WY- 
, GAL, car foreman, 
los Angeles Divi- 
jon, retired after 
serving our com- 
pany 41 years, 
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THEY BOWL BEST by tournament test. 
Champions of the Women's SP Club Bowl- 
ing League were honored at a banquet in 
San Francisco recently. They are standing 
(l-r.) Shirley Mandeville and Diana Krot- 
off; seated, Pat Cox end Caroline Ciri- 
mele. Not shown, but a member of the 
championship team, is Reva Ovrid. 
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TOP TEAMS in the recently completed SP 
Bowling League, San Francisco, were the 
Machinists, top, winners of the “A” Divi- 
sion; and the Argonauts, who came in 
first in the “BY Division. In the playoffs, 


_ the Argonauts defeated the Machinists for 


the championship. Machinist: are {stand- 
ing {-r) M. Lambrigger, P. Sutti, R, Tuccori; 
(kneeling) A. Petkovich and S. de la 
Madrid. Argonauts shown are {standing 
lr) C. Ashtan, A. Pepin, G. King; {kneel 
ing) &. Salazar, J. Lombardo. 
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The SP Stores baseball team 
at Oakland took to the field last 
month for their 33rd consecutive 
year of semi-pro baseball. The rail- 
readers hold the distinction of be- 
ing the oldest semi-pro team in the 
state of California, Last year they 
won the San Francisco Bay Area 
semi-pro championship. Tony 
Lucchesi, field manager who led 
the SP team to victory in 1958, is 
with the group again this season. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Wallace Greb, asst. engi- 
neer, Mechanical Department and Ner- 
man Hoglievina, key punch operator, 
Specialized Operations, both General 
Office, San Francisco. 


Daughiers to: Robert Conuty, ma- 
chinist apprentice; and Jim Sultanis, 
electrician, both of Bayshore Shops; 
Burton Struthers, assistant division en- 
gineer; and Ed Kemp, secretary to su- 
perintendent, both of Tucson Divisi 


ERNEST RICKLI, telegrepher, Portland Divi- 
sion, retired after more than 46 years’ 
service with our company. 
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BEST WISHES 


Marriages 
Married: May Arii, clerk, Auditor of 
Pay Roll Accounts, General Office, to 
Kim Nakano; Caroline Tong, train 
earnings clerk, Passenger Accounts Of- 
fice, SF, to Tommy How. 


MOVING UP! 


MECHANICAL DEPT, ; E. O. Fink, 
to district road foreman of engines, with 
headquarters in Sacramento; O. S. 
Young, to road foreman of engines, 
with headquarters in Ogden; J. D. 
Brown, to road foreman of engines, with 
headquarters in Sparks; D. W. Me- 
Intyre, to chief clerk to superintendent 
mechanical department, Sacramento; R. 
D. Hayes, to assistant chief clerk, San 
Francisco. 


TRAFFIC: Manuel Perez, to com- 
mercial agent, with headquarters at 
Guadalajara, Mexice. 


PURCHASING & STORES: M. J. 
O’Hare, to assistant to general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Eugene. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: W. D. 
Boyle, to office engineer; James Casey, 
to supervisor paving, welding and work 
equipment; James Haubner, to buyer, 
all in Los Angeles. 


SAFFORD L. FREEMAN, baggage clerk, 
Tucson, retired last month after 46 years’ 
service with Southera Pacific, 


ENGINEER Jack Florence of Bakersfield, 


retired recently after serving Southern 
Pacific 44 years. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 

€OAST DIVISION: Edmond 
Betts, engineer; Giuseppe Cardella, 
car inspector; Ezra Craft, crossing 
watchman; Charles Hage, pumper; 
Calvin Harlow, switchman; Clarence 
Hays, clerk; Patrick Horen, signal- 
man; Claude Hunter, conductor; 
Walter Kimbrell, yardmaster; Rich- 
ard Krot, assistant general foreman; 
Benjamin Lancaster, car inspector; 
Raymond Mulliken, engineer; 
George O’Brien, crossing watchman; 
Richard O’Rourke, section foreman; 
Robert Phillips, switchman; Robert 
Reed, engineer; Hereulano Sepul- 
veda, janitor; Fred Sholes, engincer; 
Harold Watson, engineer; Albert 
Wells, signal maintainer; Paul Zo- 
lezzi, trucker. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Ray- 
mond Cain, machinist helper; George 
Coonrad, clerk; Guy Crowley, agent- 
telegrapher; Earl Foster, machinist; 
Niels Hansen, machinist; Alfredo 
Jimenez, machinist helper; Frank 
Koenig, conductor; Joel Lonkouski, 
conductor; John Martin, fireman; 
Arthur McBride, general yardmaster; 
John McDonald, clerk; Domnick 
O'Donnell, section foreman. 
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LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Francis 
Brady, freight carman; Albert Me- 
Intoch, machinist; Howard Rork, 
time card record clerk; Emra Szitkar, 
freight carman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: George 
Ash, assistant cashier; Ralph Colis- 
tro, car inspector; Frank East, clerk; 
Ernest Haley, switchman; DeWitt 
Honig, warehouse foreman; George 
Long, engineer; Emmett McLaggan, 
switchman; Emma Oram, telegrapher; 
William Rabenau, cashier; Peter 
Richtschied, carman; Clarence Riley, 


RETIRING after 45 years’ service with our 
company was Robert J. Phillips, conductor, 
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carman; Joseph Shipman, switchman; 
Joseph Wurtz, freight carman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Sefer- 
ino Alvarez, laborer; Helen Culliton, 
clerk; Manuel Lagunas, carman 
helper; Joseph Peters, machinist; 
Eduardo Talamantes, machinist. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Dan- 
iel Almaguer, laborer; Edward Cole, 
cashier; Ward Johnson, telegrapher; 
Maurie Rogers, head paycheck clerk; 
Hugh Sasser, carpenter helper; Carl 
‘Wagner, conductor; Gregorio Yni- 
guez, stevedore-loader. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Anthony 
Cerniglia, laborer; Elmer Dennis, 
boilermaker; Frank Dutton, piper: 
Elmer Eames, machinist; Rudolph 
Lamme, electrician; Oscar Salstrom, 
molder helper; Floyd Wilson, machin- 
ist helper. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Arthur 
Sorensen, engineer; George Taver- 
nia, engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Lloyd 
Brown, conductor; Lloyd Harp, mail, 
baggage & freight handler; Leroy 
O’Riely, mail, baggage & freight han- 
dler; Jose Ortega, section laborer; 
Alvin Thompson, telegrapher; Cyril 
Warren, signal maintainer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Leo Byrne, 
switchman, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Esteban 
Casias, track laborer; Curtis Crow, 
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brakeman; Joseph Hamilton, conduc- 
tor; Asaria Honka, clerk; Rey Hudie, 
engineer; Santos Martinez, track la- 
borer; William Travis, clerk; Ed- 
uardo Villa, carman. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Benjamin 
Boston, motor car mechanic; William 
Campbell, clerk; James Conroy, 
pipefitter; Aubrey Crider, B&B fore- 
man; Joseph Earls, coach cleaner; 
Alfred Gonsalves, painter; Don Hast- 
ings, senior asst. head timekeeper; 
Luther Hatler, conductor; William 
Lowry, telegrapher; Byron Markey, 
conductor; Grover Mathis, car inspec- 
tor; Henry Prudhal, section laborer; 
George Ryan, car clerk; Daniel Scar- 
borough, car inspector; Henry 
Stephens, brakeman; Keith Thomas, 
clerk; Jose Villanueva, laborer; El- 
mer Wilson, agent-telegrapher, George 
Wilson, fireman; Olivia Woods, 
janitress. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: William 
Barnes, interchange clerk; Lee Bar- 
tula, dispatcher; Roy Brucker, auto 
machinist; Fred Buff, signalman; 
Robert Humphreys, office engineer; 
Carmen Jaramillo, section laborer; 
George Quesenbery, chief buyer; 
Jose Flores Ramos, track laborer; 
Ysidro Verduseco, section foreman. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Henry Allen, engineer; Floyd Reed, 
conductor. 


JOSEPH COMPTON, signal maintainer, 
Ogden, rv d last month after 38 years. 


BEST WISHES to 
fred Bastian, as- 
sistant head time- 
keeper, District 
Timekeeping Bu- 
reau, Sacramento 
sion, who ré- 
tired after serving 
46 years with SP. 


SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA EAST- 
ERN: Edward Marshall, engineer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Olin Carlton, 
clerk, Auditor of Freight Accounts, Gen- 
eral Office; James Soucek, information 
clerk, Passenger Dept., El Paso; Elise 
Cowan, service clerk, Freight Traffic, 
Portland; Chandler Haynes, chef, 
Clemed Littlefield, waiter, both Din- 
ing Car Dept., Los Angeles; Rosa Me- 
Millin, news stand helper, Dining Car 
Dept. Tucson; James Gemma, crane 
foreman, General Stores, Brooklyn; 
Antonio DeLeon, laborer, Willie 
Matthews, laborer, both General Stores, 
Les Angeles; George Hill, tractor op- 
erator; Benjamin Yina, lamp room 
man, both General Stores, West Oak- 
land; Marvin Noble, piece worker, 
Wood Preserving Plant, West Oakland; 
Dorsey Walton, welder, MofW&S, 
System; Herbert Galloway, red cap 
porter, LAUPT; Della Rubey, nurse’s 
aid, General Hospital, San Francisco. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Stanley Glo- 
gowski, B&B carpenter. Pensioners: 
John Hogan, yardmaster; John 
Honn, engineer; Vasile Krivosheeff, 
coach cleaner; Bert Lush, brakeman; 
Benjamin Pitnam, conductor; Albert 
Scott, coach cleaner; Charles Vos- 
burgh, switchman; Alfred Wigger, 
engineer. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Otto 
Goepel, clerk; Alphonso Montes, 
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EIGHTY TIMES AROUND THE WORLD. That's 
the reilroad s chalked up by Willard 
V. Holt, engineer, Salt Lake Division, who 
retired after 42 years’ service. 


machinist; Allen Flowers, switchman; 
Edward Woolsey, brakeman; Wil- 
liam Divine, fireman; Jay Killgore, 
conductor; John Paul Taylor, engi- 
neer; Pedro Franco, roundhouse la- 
borer; James Cockburn, car inspec- 
tor; Walter Clasen, switchman. Pen- 
sioners: Clyde Fisher, brakeman; Carl 
Johnson, B&B helper; Charles Kates, 
freight clerk; Archie McConnell, pas- 
senger car builder; Lon Piper, engi- 
neer; Thomas Settle, B&B foreman. 


LUTHER HATLER, conductor, Western Divi- 
sion, retired after 41 years’ service with 
our company. His friends wish him well. 
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PORTLAND DIVISION: Willie 
Granville, extra gang laborer; Max 
Day, section laborer; J. I. Roach, 
store helper; F. H. Gerhart, ditcher 
helper. Pensioners: Daniel Boone, 
conductor; Ole Christiansen, section 
laborer; Albert Fonken, section fore- 
man; Alex Paulson, car inspector; 
Elijio Pinon, section laborer. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: George Chant, blacksmith; 
Salome Reza, machinist helper. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Rob- 
ert Runyon, brakeman. Pensioners: 
John Lilly, conductor; Ivan Milat, 
boilerwasher; William Neep, crossing 
watchman; George O’Leary, switch- 
man; Chester Tussinger, engineer. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Albert 
Kropp, clerk; Sam Angeletti, machin- 
ist helper; Eugene Savage, sheet metal 
worker. Pensioners: Gaetano Bernar- 
dini, blacksmith helper; Antonio 
Gomes, passenger carman; Oscar Sal- 
strom, molder helper; Calyin Sim- 
mons, melter. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Ralph 
Horion, brakeman; Anton Van Drim- 
melen, storekeeper; J. M. Stout, road 
foreman of engines: Joseph Browing, 
machinist. Pensioners: Ernest Hayes, 
machinist; Fred Lazenby, conductor; 
Edwin Warner, MP painter. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Genaro Salcedo, 
section laborer, Western Division, who 
retired recently after 40 years’ service. 


HOSTLER H. E. Moell, Portland Division, 
retired after 45 years’ service with SP. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Peter Evert, engineer; John 
Gillespie, car inspector; Charles Han- 
son, clerk; Jess Langston, engineer. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioner: 


Carl Kranz, water service mechanic. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioner: 
Knox Stack, agent-telegrapher. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Santiago 
Gonzalez, blacksmith helper; Frank 
Turner, digger; James Pechie, patrol- 
man; Sidney Colvin, asst. M&B han- 
dler; Vito Bellino, oilerman; John 
Burn, engineer. Pensioners: Arthur 
Armstrong, signalman; Elmer Ash- 
paugh, boilermaker helper; John 
Banks, carman; Albert Cowden, agent- 
telegrapher; Harry Demos, laborer; 
Edwin Eichler, machinist; Edward 
Hutchinson, pipefitter; Robert Kent, 
brakeman; William Krueger, carman; 
Ted Kunich, check clerk; Edmond 
Lar Rieu, conductor; Tony Matias, 
clerk; Thomas Quinan, conductor. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Pensioners: Antonio Botlarini, pipe- 
fitter; Roy Duncan, engineer; Fred- 
erick Jordan, conductor. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Marion 
Grimes, trainman; William Bogden, 
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elevator operator. Pensioners: John 
Huemerich, leader-mechanic; John 
Metz, elecirical inspector; August 
Guercio, contract and agreement clerk. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Leo Fagan, 
traveling accountant, Freight Accounts, 
General Office; Whitney Trimble, 
Asst. to Manager, Real Estate Depart- 
ment, SF; Myles Reilly, clerk, Freight 
Accounts, General Office; A. Van 
Drimmelen, storekeeper, Ogden; Alva 
Colliflower, blacksmith helper, Los 
Angeles Shops; Jay Varniswald, as- 
sistant cashier, LAUPT. Pensioners: 
Wyman Pease, clerk, Auditor of 
Disbursements, General Office; Rich- 
ard Farrell, waiter, Dining Car De- 
partment, Portland; Eugene Pierron, 
wire chief, Communications Depart- 
ment, General Office; Dr. Clinton 
Horn, medical examiner, Hospital De- 
partment, General Office; Francis 
Hesser, chief clerk, Freight Accounts, 
General Office; Charles Moffett, bar- 
ber, Joseph Winn, lounge car porter, 
both Dining Car Department, Los An- 
geles; Thomas Hicks, Asst. Chief 
Clerk, Miscellaneous Bureau, Auditor 
Freight Accounts, General Office. 


CONDUCTOR louis Dickson, Portland Di- 
vision, retired ofter serving on our lines 
more than 46 years. 
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T= MOST IMPORTANT part of a carefully planned invest- 
ment program is to save regularly. Determine just what 
your budget will allow for savings; then each month set aside 
that amount. Saving $5 in June, $30 in July and nothing in 
August is poor business. Set up a definite savings plan and 
stick to it. One of the best ways to do this is by buying 
US Savings Bonds through the payroll deduction plan. 
You can, for as little as $10 a month. Ask your payroll 
clerk, or your chief clerk for the necessary form; fill it out 
this month. In the future, you'll be glad you did. 
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